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Summary 



In the aftermath of the September 11, 2001 terrorist attacks, in which 15 of the 19 
airline hijackers were Saudi citizens, there has been a renewed concern over Islamic 
extremism in Saudi Arabia and its possible national security implications for the United 
States. The 9/11 Commission Report recommends that Saudi Arabia and the United 
States undertake a commitment to political and economic reform in Saudi Arabia, which 
some believe could mollify social unrest. Others believe that attempted reforms, 
particularly if advocated by Western governments, might empower Saudi radicals. This 
report provides an overview of the reform issue in Saudi Arabia, and issues surrounding 
U.S. policies to support liberalization in Saudi Arabia. For further information on Saudi 
Arabia, see CRS Report RL33533, Saudi Arabia: Current Issues and U.S. Relations, 
and CRS Report RL32499, Saudi Arabia: Terrorist Financing Issues. This report will 
be updated periodically. 



Overview 

Since terrorists of Saudi origin were involved in the A1 Qaeda attacks of September 
11, 2001, and since domestic terrorist violence has been increasing in Saudi Arabia, there 
has been concern over the stability of Saudi Arabia’s political and social system and the 
need for the long term reform of its institutions. Despite increased Saudi security 
measures aimed at thwarting Islamic militants, many analysts, including the authors of the 
9/1 1 Commission Report, 1 believe that the root causes of terrorism in Saudi Arabia are 
complex and cannot be eradicated by security policies alone. However, there is currently 
no consensus in Saudi Arabia or in the West on the path toward reform and how it will 
help alleviate Saudi Arabia’ s terrorist problem. Some experts suggest that liberal-minded 
reform policies would alienate moderate Saudi religious leaders needed in the fight to 
undermine an underground culture of Islamic militancy in Saudi Arabia. 



1 See, “What To Do? A Global Strategy, ’T/ic 9/11 Commission Report, section 12.2, p.374. 
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Political and Social Conditions in Saudi Arabia 

Saudi Arabia is a monarchy with royal power vested in the descendants of King Abd 
al-Aziz A1 Saud (known more commonly as Ibn Saud), the founder of the modem Saudi 
state. For over two centuries, Saudi Arabia’s ruling family has relied upon religious 
leaders to help bolster its legitimacy among Saudis, and leading conservative Muslim 
clerics have gained extensive influence over Saudi social policy. As a result of this tacit 
alliance between the ruling family and the religious hierarchy, clerics practicing a 
puritanical version of Islam, known as Wahhabism, have been able to institute a number 
of social restrictions, such as the segregation of the sexes, the prohibition of the sale and 
consumption of alcohol, and a ban on women driving. 2 Some analysts believe that such 
social restrictions have fostered a climate of extremism in Saudi Arabia. Saudi officials 
have issued statements insisting there is no association between Islam and terrorism. For 
many years, Saudi officials and some outside observers did not place Islamic militancy 
at the top of their policy agendas, believing that the Kingdom’s Islamic roots immunized 
it from extremist elements. 

Human Rights & Freedom of Information. As the U S. State Department 
observes in its latest country report on human rights, Saudi Arabia has no elected 
representative institutions, and its human rights record remains poor. 3 Government 
security forces and the religious police continue to mistreat both citizens and foreigners 
through intimidation, abuse, and arbitrary detention. Regarding the judiciary, most trials 
are closed and defendants usually lack legal counsel. According to the report, the 
government restricts freedom of speech. The Saudi Information Ministry heavily censors 
the Saudi press and forbids criticism of the royal family and religious establishment. This 
policy is strictly enforced at the domestic level, and extends to censoring local editions 
of the traditionally more open Saudi-owned pan Arab newspapers published in London. 
Although most local newspapers are privately owned, the government approves and 
appoints editors and can arbitrarily dismiss journalists who cross the government’s 
threshold for criticism. The government owns all broadcast media, but there are many 
regional satellite stations that are more open and have forced the Saudi authorities to 
allow the written press a little more freedom. Since 1999, the Saudi government’ s Internet 
Service Unit (ISU) has blocked over 2,000 websites, many of which contain sexually 
explicit material. 4 

Reform in Saudi Arabia 

In Saudi Arabia, reforms that have been undertaken have been instituted from the top 
down and many Arab and Western critics believe that the process has been mostly 
symbolic in order to placate democracy advocates abroad. Others believe that Saudi 
Arabia’s conservative society, which is heavily influenced by Arab tribal customs and a 
puritanical interpretation of Islam, necessitates that its rulers move more slowly in 
liberalizing the Saudi political and educational system. 



2 See CRS Report RS21695, The Islamic Traditions of Wahhabism and Salafiyya, Aug. 9, 2004. 

3 Country Reports on Human Rights Practices, 2003, U.S. State Department’s Bureau of 
Democracy, Human Rights, and Labor, February 25, 2004. 

4 “Saudis Block 2,000 Webistes,” BBC News Online, July 31, 2002. 




